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Art held 


\t a meeting of the Board of 
of The Metropolitan Museum of 


\pril 16, 1917, the following resolution 
was adopted 

RESOL\ ED: That the Trustees of 
he Metropolitan Museum of Art feel 


very deeply the loss of their fellow-Trustee, 
john G. Johnson. His strong interest 
and his fine and discriminating taste in art 
have been placed at the service of the Mu- 
seum with unselfish and assiduous devotion 
to the institution and to the objects for 
which it exists, and the singular sincerity 
ind strength of his character have won from 


his associates respect, admiration, and 
warm friendship 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTER 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAYV- 
INGS OF THE NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURY 


ON Monday, April 23, there was a pri- 
vate view for members of the Museum and 
their friends of an Exhibition of Painter 
Etchings and Engravings of the Nineteenth 
Century, which was opened to the public 
on Tuesday, April 24. The exhibition, 
which consists mainly of loans from private 
collections, contains 380 prints illustrative 


of the progress of the etcher’s and en- 
gravers art during the last century. A 


hand-list of the prints exhibited has been 
prepared, with a short introduction by the 
Curator Prints, and is on sale at the 
Museum. The exhibition is contained in 
the new wing, J, Galleries 8, 9, and 
which are now first opened to the public. 
In gathering the prints shown, no at- 
tempt was made to make a collection of 
rarities, the intention being rather to bring 
together an assemblage of prints which 
should afford to the casual visitor an oppor- 
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tunity to see and compare with ease typi- 
cal examples from the hands of the better 
known graphic artists who worked in the 
period between the eighteenth century and 
igo00. As a result, there are shown prints 
by such artists as Blake and Goya, who, 
although born about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, actually produced the 
greater part of their plates after 1800 
\t the same time a number of contem- 
porary artists of importance who were 
working prior to 1900 are not represented, 
for the reason that in many the 
greater part of their work has been done 
since that time. 

The exhibition is confined to such prints 
are usually included in the phrase 
“painter etchings and engravings,” which 
for the present purposes has been construed 
to mean such prints as have a primary 
and independent value as works of art 
rather than a secondary and derivative 
interest. A number of prints reproductive 
of paintings or drawings by hands other 
than those of the etcher or engraver are 
included as falling within the above de- 
finition, on the theory that they are works 
of art in and of themselves and not merely) 
reminders of works of art or prosaic state- 
ments of fact. 

In the catalogue no attempt has been 
made to describe the prints shown 
etchings, dry points, mezzotints, etc., 
the reason, explained in the introduction 
that during the last century the graphic 
artists were in the habit of mingling man) 
different technical processes on one plate. 
rhe introduction however, contain 
a most summary statement of the princi- 
ples underlying the various processes and 
indicates typical examples of each of them, 
so that any one who is interested will be 
able by comparison to pick out the tech- 
niques used in the making of any particular 
print. The exhibition contains the color 
experiments made at either end of the 
century by William Blake and Miss Cas- 
satt, line engravings by Ferdinand Gail- 
lard, aquatints by Goya and Miss Cassatt, 
mezzotints by Turner, David Lucas, and 
Seymour Haden, soft-ground etchings by 
Girtin and Cotman, and dry points by 
Whistler, Haden, and Rodin, in addition 
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to etchings by most of the better known 
etchers. The first as well as the finished 
states of Meryon’s celebrated Stryge 
and Abside de Notre Dame are ex- 
hibited, but otherwise no duplication 
occurs. These two plates were chosen 
for this purpose because of their very 
great artistic and historic interest, and 
because they clearly show the careful and 
laborious way in which the man whom 
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and impressionist etchings by Camille Pis- 

sarro, are shown, in the hope that they 

will meet with the interest and. attention 

they deserve. W. M. I., Jr. 

A GIFT OF FLEMISH LACE 
ANOTHER notable addition to the 

Museum collection of lace is recorded in the 

gift of Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, who has re- 


Se ee 


LACE, FLEMISH 
LATE XVII OR EARLY XVIII CENTURY 
many people regard as the greatest graphic cently presented the strip of exquisite 


artist of the last century went about build- 
ing up his completed work. 

In addition to prints by the better known 
and more appreciated etchers, there are 
shown a good many by men whose work on 
copper has been largely ignored or forgot- 
ten in this country. Thus, among other 
things, beautifully drawn soft-ground etch- 
ings by Girtin and Cotman, amazing aqua- 
tints by Goya and dry points by Rodin, 
as well as charming mezzotints by Lucas 
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Flemish lace, originally lent to the Museum 
at the time of the Exhibit of Flemish Art 
in 1914. 

Chis which dates from the late 
seventeenth or early eighteenth century, 
has an interesting tradition regarding its 
provenance in that it is attributed to the 
wardrobe of the Prince of Orange, William 
[11 of England. This may easily be au- 
thentic inasmuch as the lace is not only 
of the period of this ruler, but it bears as 


lace, 
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well in the intricacies of its pattern a 
crowned W Furthermore, the extrav- 
agance of this monarch in the purchase 
of lace is recorded in many historic docu- 
ments 

Flemish fabric of this type has been 
variously described as “point de France, 
facon d’Angleterre,”’ or “guipure du Bra- 
bant or du Flandre’’ made for the Spanish 
trade, and the several examples of his- 
toric interest in the Museum collection 
incicate that somewhere in the Nether- 
lands just at this period there existed a 
group of expert workers who catered to 
royal patronage and who produced such 
exquisite fabrics as the wedding lace of 
Elizabeth of Brunswick,’ or the narrower 
piece of similar design bearing the cipher 
of Maria Theresa, Queen of Louis XIV, 
and the rich ecclesiastical laces of the 
Belgian capital.* 

While all of this lace adheres to the 
Flemish technique, the French influence 
is strongly evidenced in its design. This 
is readily accounted for when one realizes 
that at the time of the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes four thousand lace makers 
from the town of Alengon alone emigrated 
to Holland, where, in the Orphan House 
at Amsterdam, an atelier was established 
for the production of “dentelle 4 la Reine.”’ 
\bout this time also Daniel Morot,’ a 
French court painter and designer, himself 
a refugee, received an appointment to the 
court of William III. 

Che wardrobe accounts of this monarch 
are replete with interesting details regard- 
ing his profligate expenditures for personal 
adornment, as is evidenced by the carefully 
compiled data furnished by Mrs. Pailiser,* 
from which we quote as follows: 

“King William himself . . . early 
imbued with the Dutch taste for lace, ex- 
ceeded, we may say, his wife in the extrav- 


‘Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Vol. |, 1905-06, p. 166. 

*See Van Overloop. Matériaux pour servie 
a l'histoire de la dentelle en Belgique. Premiére 
série No. 4, p- 5- 

‘See Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Vol. XII, 1917, No. 1, p. 4. 

*Mrs. Bury Palliser. History of Lace, 4th 
edition, 1901, PP. 343-344. 


agance of his lace bills; for though the 
lace account for 1690 is noted only at 
£1,603, it imcreases annually until the 
vear 1695-6, when the entries amount to 
the astonishing sum of £2,459 19s. Among 
the items charged will be found: 


£ ) d 

lo six point cravats 158 0 oO 

lo eight do. for hunting 85 0 Oo 

54 yds. for 6 barbing cloths 270 0 0 
; 


63 yds. for 6 combing cloths $3 10 Oo 


117 yards of “‘scissae teniae”’ (cutwork 
for trimming 12 pockethandfs 485 14 3 
78 vds. for 24 cravats at £8 10s 6063 0 oO 


More coquet than a woman, we 
find an exchange effected with Henry Fur- 
ness, ‘Mercatori,’ of various laces, purchased 
for his handkerchiefs and razor cloths, 
which, laid by during the two years of 
‘lugubris’ for his beloved consort, the 
queen—during which period he had used 
razor cloths with broad hems and no lace 
had become‘ obsolete’—quite out of fashion. 
lo effect this exchange the king pays the 
sum of £178 12s. 6d., the iace purchased 
for the six new razor cloths amounting to 
£270.”’ 

Out of such a wardrobe it is not at all 
improbable that occasional strips of the 
fabric should have been preserved to 
posterity, nor ts it unlikely that the laces 
laid aside at the time of the Queen’s 
death and afterward discarded by the 
King as “obsolete’’ might have been 
treasured as historical documents by the 
person acquiring them. Laces of this 
class are generally accredited to Brussels, 
although some of them are more closels 
allied to the traditional Bruges type. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
centralization of an industry often involves 
the introduction of various elements in 
design and technique that are at variance 
with the original type, and this is espect- 
ally true of the lace industry. A large 
and flourishing center where only the finest 
fabrics were produced would naturally at- 
tract expert workers from many districts, 
and thus it is that in these finer examples of 
the art, especially of this period, we find 
in the Brussels fabric the “ point d’ esprit” 
of Malines, one of the decorative “jours” 
made up of a small checkered pattern in 
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which alternate dots are worked in a solid 
stitch, or again the “‘fond de neige”’ or 
snow-crystal stitch found in different vari- 
eties of Binche. 


The design of the lace presented by 


Mrs. Pulitzer is composed of three units 
which are repeated at set intervals through- 
out the pattern. In the central motif, 


angels or amorini with trumpets,’ sym- 
metrically opposed, support heraldic scroll- 
work terminating in a finial enclosing the 
initial letter W surmounted by a crown. 
\lternating with this are two other motifs, 
one a similar angel or amorino bearing a 
basket above which a bird with a leaf in its 
beak perches upon a branching stem. The 
third and perhaps the most unique motif 
is the figure of a lion, an armorial device 
long familiar in the arms of the House of 
Nassau 

rhe lines of the pattern mark the hand 
of a master draughtsman; none other than 
the pen of an artist could have produced so 
supple a lion in miniature; and none but an 
expert lace maker could have produced 
with such exquisite nicety the perfect 
alignment of each individual thread. 

Mrs. Pulitzer’s gift has been placed in the 
g, Where it may be 
historic Flemish 


lace room, Gallery E 
studied with the other 
pieces above referred to. 


F. M. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS: 
ACCESSIONS 


| HE Museum has received from Felix 
M. Warburg its first gift of an etching by 
Rembrandt. This is a remarkably fine 
impression of the first state of the Descent 
from the Cross by Torchlight (B. 83). 
The print is in beautiful condition, with 
good margins, and unlike most impressions 
from the plate is full of burr. The etched 
signature of Rembrandt is followed by the 


1Similar angels with musical instruments 
appear in the exquisite veil of the Virgin of the 
Notre Dame de la Chapelle at Brussels, which 
fabric, however, is a later work bearing the 
date 1716. The lion motif also is found in the 
late eighteenth-century laces of the Notre 
Dame de la Paix, a l’eglise de St. Nicholas, 
of the same city. See Van Overloop, idem. 
No. 2, pl. 3; No. 3, pl. 1. 
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date 1654, a fact which makes possible the 
approximate dating of the Dark Presenta- 
tion in the Temple (B. 50) and the En- 
tombment (B. 86), two plates which much 
resemble the Descent from the Cross in 
their technique. All three are night scenes 
depending for their rich effect upon the 
beautifully balanced, quite broad masses 
of black and white in which they are 
conceived. They stand out in Rem- 
brandt’s work for the vigorous way in 
which the problem of light and shade is 
handled, and may justly be considered 
among his most successful plates. For 
sheer power of presentment, and especially 


for the use of light and shade in broad 
masses, nothing has since been done on 


copper that is comparable to them except 
some of the Caprices and the Miseries 
of War by Goya, which, lacking the re- 
ligious background, will doubtless never 
be considered so fine, although from 
the point of view of draughtsmanship and 
design a spirited and intelligent plea 
might be made for them. 

Mortimer L. Schiff has presented two 
scrap books put together, apparently to- 
ward the middle of the last century, by 
some unknown English admirer of Thomas 
Bewick. Their contents are most un- 
usual, for in addition to many good im- 
pressions of the celebrated woodcuts for 
the Land and Water Birds, the Quadrupeds, 
and the Fables, there is a long line of the 
almost unknown engravings on copper 
done by the firm of Beilby and Bewick, 
and of the little prints made for com- 
mercial purposes by Bewick after the dis- 


solution of the firm. Perhaps the most 
charming things in the collection are 
the impressions of the woodcut book 


plates and etiquettes, in which Bewick 
in a minor field struck a note of delight- 
ful artistry which has never been surpassed. 
lhe most important thing in the books is a 
series of pro fs of tailpieces from the Land 
and Water Birds, which luckily have not 
been pasted down and have thus been pre- 
served in all their original freshness of 
impression. It is doubtful whether there 
are anywhere in existence more beautiful 
impressions from Bewick’s blocks than 
these. Never having been pressed, they 
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still have the deep impression, almost like 
embossing, which comes from the fact that 
the blocks were elaborately and in places 
quite deeply “‘lowered,”’ and were printed 
on wet paper under a blanket. The 
physical prominence thus given to the 
high lights imparts to the proofs a brilliance 
that is quite remarkable, and enables even 
the casual observer to understand why it 
was that Ruskin ranked Bewick after 
Hans Holbein the Younger as the greatest 
of all makers of woodcuts. The interest 
of the volumes is further enhanced by 
the presence in them of very 
pressions from blocks by a 
Bewick’s pupils, especially a 
touched India proofs of cuts by or after 
William Harvey, together with some ori- 
ginal sketches by him for his well-known 
illustrations to the Arabian Nights, one 
of the most important books in the history 
of the revival of the woodcut in the nine- 
teenth century. 

Edward Bement has presented to the 
Museum for the Department of Prints 
sets of proofs of the illustrations by 
Turner and Stothard for Samuel Rogers's 


good im- 
number of 


series ol 


Italy, and of William Blake’s Book of 
Job. The illustrations to Rogers are 
among the best-known and most beau- 


tiful engravings after Turner. Engraved 
by Finden and others, in the minute man- 
ner that he brought to its highest perfec- 
tion, after water color drawings especially 
made to be reproduced by this method, 
these little prints have always been greatly 
prized by the book collectors, who have 
long been admirers of the volumes in which 
they appeared. As they are not original 
engravings and are known for practical 
purposes only as beck illustrations, the 
print collectors as a rule seem to have 
passed them by. They are, however, of 
very considerable importance as prints, 
not only from the historical point of view 
but absolutely and in themselves as works 
of art. Subject only to the handicap of 
their small size, they deserve as much con- 
sideration as the plates in the Liber Stu- 
diorum which Turner did not himself en- 
grave. Their appearance in Rogers’s rather 
uninspired volumes was the occasion for the 
celebrated bon mot to the effect that the 
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poems would have been dished were it 
not for the plates. 

The series of engraved plates for the 
Book ot Job undoubtedly includes the 
best-known engravings that Blake pro- 
duced, and has done more for his reputa- 
tion as an artist engraver than any of his 
other works, as, unlike the Songs of Inno- 
cence and the various poetical books, the 
plates passed into the hands of a benevolent 
publisher who printed and distributed them 
in fairly large quantities. Quite a number 
of the designs are among the finest that 
Blake made and must always be considered 
among the most beautiful engravings of 
the nineteenth century, as well as among 
the comparatively small number of very 
great original prints produced in England. 
With the exception of a few of Blake’s own 
relief etchings, the plates in the Book of 
Job are probably the most ideally expres- 
sive prints of the last century, and possibly 
the best and most poetical attempts 
to illustrate Bible themes made since the 
time of Rembrandt. In this connection 
it Is interesting to note that Blake in 
his Public Address pointed out clearly 
the intellectual gulf that separated him 
from his predecessor, for he there speaks 
of “that vulgar epigram in art, Rem- 
brandt’s Hundred Guelders.”’ 

The Museum has recently acquired by 
purchase one of the best-known and cer- 
tainly one of the most beautifully and 
elaborately colored copies of William 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence and of Ex- 
perience. Made by Blake in the last 
years of his life for his friend and pupil 
Edward Calvert, this copy appears to have 
had but four owners before coming into the 
possession of the Museum. It is thus 
unusual in its authenticity. 

[he plates for the Songs of Innocence 
were made in 1789, and those for the 
Songs of Experience in 1793, and were 
printed from as orders for them were re- 
ceived by Blake. According to John 
Sampson, the well-known English bibli- 
ographer, who has madea censusand colla- 
tion of the copies printed by Blake him- 
self, only about twenty-two copies were 
printed during Blake’s lifetime.' Pages 

' Sampson, Blake's Poetical Works, p. 77 
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15, 20, 47, and 48 of the Calvert copy 
are watermarked 1825, so that it must have 
been made between the end of 1824 and 
Blake’s death in 1827, in this respect 
resembling the two very well-known and 


beautiful copies in the possession respec- 


. 
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The Calvert copy contains fifty-four 
sheets consecutively numbered, each 
printed on one side only, which many 
years ago were unstitched and mounted as 
prints in sunk mats. They are printed in 
golden brown ink, painted with water 


DESCENT FROM THE CROSS BY TORCHLIGHT 
BY REMBRANDI 


tively of W. Fairfax Murray of London and 
of the Print Room of the British Museum. 
The order of the plates differs in the 
several copies of the book, but the pagina- 
tion in the Calvert copy agrees with that 
of Mr. Murray’s, which has been accepted 
and followed by Blake’s editors as the 
standard 


1OQ 


colors and heightened with gold, and differ 
from all other recorded impressions in that 
they are surrounded by delicate decorative 
borders of vines, trees, drapery, etc. The 
brilliancy and beauty of the coloring of this 
set were shown at the time of The Grolier 
Club’s exhibition of Blake’s works in 1905, 
when all these plates were exhibited and 
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could be compared with those of several 
other copies which were contained in the 
exhibition 

In addition to the value of these fifty- 
four plates as works of art, they also have 
the great literary interest of showing the 
way in which Blake first presented his lyrics 
to the world, as this is one of the greal 
\mong 
the many famous poems contained in tt 
ire such familiar things as the Piping 
down the valleys wild, The Lamb, The 
Little Black Boy, and The Tiger, which 


anthe log s 


first editions in English '‘iterature 


ire included in so many 
Well known asthe verses are, comparatively 
lew people are familiar with them in the 
lress in which Blake put them forth, for 
they may quite probably be unique among 
the more famous poems in that they were 
quite as much pictures as poems 

Blake had written the drafts of the 
lines in 1788 but was unable to find any 
one to publish them, and was too poor to do 
it himself. The problem seems to have 
preyed upon his mind until he began 
dreaming about it in his sleep. Gilchrist 
in his Life of Blake ! tells the story: 

“In a vision of the night, the form of 
Robert [a dearly loved brother who had 
died some time previously] stood before 
him, and revealed the wished-for secret 
directing him to the technical mode by 
which could be produced a fac-simile of 
song and design. On his rising in the 
morning, Mrs. Blake went out with half- 
i-crown, all the money they had in the 
world, and of that laid out ts. 10d. on 
the simple materials necessary for setting 
In practice the new revelation. Upon 
that investment of ts. tod. he started 
what was to prove a principal means of 
support through his future life—the series 
of poems and writings illustrated by 
coloured plates, often highly finished after- 
wards by hand—-which became the most 
efficient and durable means of revealing 
Blake’s genius to the world. This meth- 
od, to which Blake henceforth consist- 
ently adhered for multiplying his works, 


was quite an original one. It = con- 

sisted in a species of engraving in relief 

both words and designs The verse was 
Pp. 71-72 


written and the designs and marginal 
embellishments outlined on the copper 
with an impervious liquid, probably 
the ordinary stopping-out varnish of en- 
gravers. Then all the white parts or 
lights, the remainder of the plate that is, 
were eaten away with aquafortis or other 
acid, so that the outline of letter and 
design was left prominent, as in stereotype. 
From these plates he printed off in any 
tint, vellow, brown, blue, required to be 
the prevailing, or ground colour in his 
fac-similes; red he used for the letter 
press. The page was then coloured up 
by hand in imitation of the original draw- 
ing, with more or less variety of detail in 
the local hues 

“He ground and mixed his water-colours 
himself on a piece of statuary marble, 
after a method of his own, with common 
carpenter’s glue diluted, which he had 
found out, as the early Italians had done 
before him, to be a good binder. Joseph, 
the sacred carpenter, had appeared in 
vision and revealed that secret to him. 
[he colours he used were few and simple: 
indigo, cobalt, gamboge, vermilion, Frank- 
fort-black freely, ultramarine rarely, chrome 
not at all. These he applied with a camel's 
hair brush, not with a sable, which he 
disliked. 

“He taught Mrs. Blake to take off the 
impressions with care and delicacy, which 
such plates signally needed, and also 
to help in tinting them from his drawings 
with right artistic feeling; in all which 
tasks she, to her honour, much delighted. 
rhe size of the plates was small, for the 
sake of economising copper; something 
under five inches by three. The number ot 
engraved pages in the Songs of Innocence 
alone was twenty-seven. They were done 
up in board by Mrs. Blake’s hand, forming 
a small octavo; so that the poet and his 
wife did everything in making the book 
writing, designing, printing, engraving 
everything except manufacturing the paper: 
the very ink, or colour rather, they did 
make. Never before surely was a man 
so literally the author of his own book.” 

The Museum, which already owned the 
very beautiful and important color print 
of Elijah and the Fiery Chariot, has thus 
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come into the possession of the two most 
famous series of engravings made by Blake. 

\ very fine copy in a contemporary 
binding of Stapfer’s translation into French 
of Goethe’s Faust, published by Motte 
in Paris in 1828, has come into the pos- 
session of the Museum. The interest of 
the volume—for the translation is stupid 
enough—ties entirely in the splendid series 
of eighteen original lithographs by Dela- 
croix with which it is illustrated. These 1l- 
lustrations are of the greatest importance 
in the history of art in France during the 
last century, for, while too adolescent to be 
among the finest things that Delacroix 
did on the lithographic stone, they con- 
stituted his profession of artistic faith 
and that of the young school which formed 
ibout him. Because of this they are some- 
what forced and strident, and exhibit 
their revolutionary tendencies in rather 
xaggerated form. In addition to their 
great and positive artistic value, they have 
the added interest of being the prints which 
re most typical of the young Romantic 
School, the prints which illustrate better 
than any others the movement which ts 
isually associated in literature with Victor 


Hugo’s red waistcoat. They have been 
said to be as important in their way as the 
preface to Hugo’s Cromwell, the text in 
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which the aims and theories of the new 
school of writers was first brought for- 
cibly to the attention of the world. 

In the present copy these lithographs 
are all in the earliest published states, 
two of them in the earliest state described, 
and nine of them in the second state 
described. The seventh illustration, that 
ol Mephistopheles receiving the scholar, 
is an impression of the second state of 
Delacroix’s own stone, which broke after 
very little usage and was replaced by 
another by some other artist. In most 
sets of the illustrations it is this other litho- 
graph thet is found. It is quite unusual 
to find these lithographs bound up with 
the text as they were originally issued, as 
in most instances the volumes have been 
broken up and the prints abstracted. 

\mong other prints recently acquired 
by the Museum are a little etched land- 
scape by John Crome and a number of 
etchings by Alphonse Legros, prominent 
among which is his important portrait 
of Auguste Rodin, one of the finest 
portrait etchings of the nineteenth cen- 
tury This particular impression of the 
portrait gains an added interest from the 
fact that it bears the signatures of both 


artists 


W. M. I., Jr. 
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OF FLAVIGNY 


STAINED 
ABBEY 





MEDALLION BY 


VALENTIN BOUSCH 


Ov l of the income from the fund be- 
queathed the Museum by Joseph Pulitzer, 
a noteworthy purchase of Renaissance 
stained glass has recently been made, a 
purchase in which Mr. Pulitzer would 
probably have had pleasure, in view of the 
interest and delight he for many years 
took in the colored windows of historic 
cathedrals his travels abroad 
Che new acquisitions consist of a group of 
two complete windows and four circular 
medallions, all from the designs of one 
artist, made at one period, for one abbey 
church, and that abbey situated only some 
twenty miles from what is today the battle 
line between France and her enemies, 
within sound of the cannon of St. Mihiel 
and Verdun. The windows are typical 
and excellent examples of the art of glass 
making as practised in France during the 
early and best phase of the Northern 
Renaissance. 

The first home of these windows was 
the Abbey of Flavigny, near Nancy, Toul, 
and Lunéville, in Eastern France, once 
Lorraine, now the Department of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle. The Abbey of Flavigny was 
founded in the tenth century as part of 
the Bishopric of Verdun, and down to 1788 
the house was held by the Benedictines, 
who from time to time had added to their 


visited on 
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church and possessions, until the build- 
ings represented a combination of many 
stvles of ornament. Besides the mediaeval 
remains still visited at Flavigny, the late 
Gothic ones are notable, and a Renaissance 
choir screen and stalls, contemporary with 
the windows, and presumably even now in 
place, are said to be magnificent. Just 
before the French Revolution the prop- 
erty was secularized, and later passed into 
private hands, until, in 1824, it again came 
into the possession of the Benedictines, 
who installed there a community of nuns. 
In 1877' four of the widely known win- 
dows of the chapel had survived the mis- 
chances of time and revolution and still 
remained in position, so that it was after 
the occupancy of the nuns, and within 
recent years, that the sale of the windows 
from the chapel took place, to the great 
regret of the Antiquarian Society of Lor- 
raine. From that time the glass has been 
held in Paris. 

[he windows are exhibited for the first 
time this month in permanent position in 
Gallery 6 of the Wing of Decorative Arts, 
which is familiar to visitors as the room 
where the Mazarin tapestry hung for a 
number of years. In the group, as has 
been said, are two complete compositions 
and four large medallions, which presuma- 
bly ornamented other windows filled, for 
purposes of light, largely with clear glass 
leaded into diaper pattern, but relieved by 
brilliant disks of color. The hues through- 
out are consistent and represent the favor- 
ite palette of the Renaissance glass maker 

brilliant blues, reds, and greens, com- 
bined with a considerable amount of clear 
glass which has been filmed over with 
brownish paint of varying opaqueness, 
emphasized with the bright yellow of 
silver stain. There is light and shade in 
the figures, but the modeling is restrained 
and does not interfere with the essentiall\ 
decorative quality characteristic of good 
Stained glass at any period. The areas 
of color are larger than one would as a rule 


‘Notice sur le Prieuré de Flavigny-sur-Moselle 
et sur quelques personnages qui |’ont illustré; 
Memoires de la Société d’Archéologie Lorraine 
et du Musée Historique Lorrain, 3™¢ série, 
Ve volume, Nancy, 1877. 
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find in ornamented windows of Gothic 
times, and the individual panes of glass 
are also greater in size, due partly to a 
hange in taste and partly to improved 
methods of manufacture. 

Of the two complete windows, one il- 
lustrates the Deluge, the other, Moses 
and the Law. Both contain typical archi- 
tectural frameworks encircling the main 
subject, which is as pictorially conceived 
as the canons of good design permit. In 
the Deluge composition the tops ol the 
mountains are shown, with the waters 
rising in force, the heavens pouring rain, 
and mankind clambering to the rocks in 
futile haste. In the foreground, a naked 
man puts his foot on the highest pinnacle, 
while a soldier in armor climbs to share 
the temporary safety. In the background, 
against a turbid sky, rides the ark, with 
white sail and its decks roofed in against 
the elements save where a hatch is open, 
and the hand of Noah emerges to free 
the dove, an action which, in strict liter- 
alism of the Bible story, was deferred until 
the complete submersion of the earth. 
Beneath this scene, in what may be con- 
sidered the predella of the architectural 
framework, are the figures of Moses and 
Isaiah holding tablets. On one is written: 
Eece ego aducam aquas diluvii super ter- 
ram et interficlam omnem carnem in 
aqua. Genesis—‘‘Lo, | will bring the 
waters of a flood upon the earth and will 
destroy all flesh in the water.” On the 
other: Multiplicatae sunt aque et eleva- 
verunt arcam in sublime terre. Genesis 
“The waters were increased and lifted up 
the ark above the earth.”’ Below these are 
the arms and initials of the donor, which 
will be described later. 

The other window shows Moses pre- 
senting the Tablets of the Law to the 
Hebrews. In the center stands the 
prophet surrounded by men and women 
whose faces, garments, and armor indicate 
the Italian influence under which the de- 
signer worked. The two predella figures 
hold tablets inscribed: Custodite omne 
mandatum quod praecipio vobis_hodie. 
Exodi 20—‘Keep every commandment 
which | give to you today’’—and Sy vol- 
ueritis et audieritis me bona terre com- 


edetis. Esaie—‘“ If you be willing and heark- 
en to me, ve shall eat the fat of the land.”’ 
The lower portion of both large windows 
is similar; each displays heraldic devices 
and the motto: Fraus inimica_ luci— 
“Fraud the enemy of light’’—with the 
initials F. |. L. repeated again and larger 
at the bottom of the composition This 
is the punning motto of Wary de Lucy, 
twenty-first Prior of Flavigny, who held 
office from 1510 to 1557. Wary de Lucy 
came of a noble family and seems te have 
been made Prior of Flavigny when still 
very young, In succession to his uncle. 
During the long period of his rule he 
carried out various reforms in the abbey 
and enriched it in many ways, presenting 
among other gifts the splendid series of 
stained glass windows in the choir of the 
abbey church, which were widely known 
in his own day and after. Four of these, 
the only ones of which we have definite 
knowledge, were dated 1531, 1532, 1533, 
and 1534, and each bore the motto and the 
arms of the donor. It is these arms, argent, 
three lions rampant sable, armed and 
langued gules, ducally crowned or, with 
which the heraldic shield in the lower por- 
tions of all the windows is charged. Of the 
four medallions included in the purchase two 
show prophets or evangelists writing their 
sacred chronicles, and two are armorial, 
displaying respectively the shields of Crain- 
court and Savigny, noble families promi- 
nent among the ancestors of Prior Lucy. 
In addition to the two windows owned 
by the Museum, a third from the same 
set is now in New York, in a private col- 
lection. The subject is The Crucifixion.’ 
In regard to the authorship of the win- 
dows it has been established bevond doubt 
that they are the work of Valentin Bousch, 
celebrated as designer and maker otf 
windows in the Cathedral at Metz, where 
he labored from 1521 to 1539, so that it Is 
altogether possible that during this period 
he may have been called to Flavigny to 
carry out the wishes of the Prior. In the 
frame of the window representing the 
Deluge, the initials V. B. replace a heraldic 


‘This window was illustrated and described by 
me in Art in America, vol. I, no. I1, from which 
| have quoted in this article. 
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detail below the shield. With 
Bousch’s initials, his style, and the dates 


large 


all pointing to one conclusion, there can 
be litthke doubt as to the attribution. 
Bousch drew a certain amount of inspira- 
tion from Hans Baldung Grien, one of the 
contemporary artists of the Upper Rhine, 
but his style was his own, and in the in- 
dividuality and dignity given to the person- 
ages represented in the Museum windows, 
in the firm, free drawing of the figures and 
the nobility of the entire conception, the 
artist shows himself one of the most ac- 
complished of the many draughtsmen and 
designers who in his day worked in the 
medium of stained glass 





VALENTIN BOUSCH 


MEDALLION BY 
JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS: AN 
EXHIBIT OF PRIMITIVES 


THE exhibit of Japanese prints in 
Room H 11 has been changed and the 
so-called “Primitives” have taken the 
place of the prints of the late eighteenth 
century. The word primitives is rather 
misleading and suggests work contem- 
porary with the early schools of painting. 
rhe fact is that these prints date from the 
end of the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and are called 
primitives because they are examples of 
the earliest Japanese color prints when 
the elaborate technique of the later period 
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had not been developed. They have all 
the charm of those primitive works in 
which the art side is not put in the back- 
ground by clever craftsmanship. 

Black and white illustrations are of very 
early origin and are known to go back as 
far as the twelfth century when famous 
temple pictures were reproduced to be 
carried away by the faithful in memory of 
their pilgrimages. Printing itself, that is, 
not printing with movable letters, but 
block printing, has been in common prac- 
tice in Japan since the ninth century, and 
there does not seem to be any reason why 
illustrations and designs should not have 
been printed as early as letters. Writing 
has always been considered in the East 
a form of drawing and one of the fie arts; 
beautiful lettering is as much admired as 
beautiful drawing and the characters them- 
selves were originally ideographs, sim- 
plified pictures of the idea expressed. 
For instance, the letter for man A rep- 
resented a human figure with two legs; 
prisoner 8 was the same figure enclosed 
in asquare. Where these letters were cut 
in the wood block to be printed, there 
seems to be no reason to believe that more 
realistic human figures or ornaments should 
not have been reproduced at a time when 
actual skill was not wanting. However, the 
perishable sheets have not survived. The 
earliest book illustrations we know date 
from the end of the sixteenth century, when 
with the growing power of the Shoguns 
education and interest in literature 
and spread; they flourished in the end of 
the seventeenth century and then began to 


rose 


be hand colored. 
It has been generally accepted that the 
first color prints, that is, prints made with 


several superposed blocks, one giving 
the black outline and each successive 
one a different color, were first made 


about 1743 and this on the strength of a 
dated print by Shigenaga. W. von Seid- 
litz in his book, A History of Japanese 
Colour Prints, says on page 87: “‘ The sheet 
dated 1743 representing a young man in 
the rain, is by Shigenaga. Whether it is 
the first colour-print ever produced in 
Japan, we do not know; nor has the name 
of the inventor of this new process been 
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handed down tous. But from the circum- 
stance that it is dated at all, forming thus 
one of the few exceptions among Japanese 
single-sheet prints, we may doubtless 
conclude that it was the first sheet pro- 
duced in this technique, and that the 
youthful artist gave expression by this 
signature to his pride in his new invention.” 
What von Seidlitz calls “doubtless” 
not seem to be very clearly proved at all. 
First of all, the above-mentioned young 
man singularly exaggerated the importance 
of his invention, which was by no means 
new; Chinese color prints existed fully a 
hundred years before, and his dating the 
invention seems to presuppose a knowledge 
of the interest we would take in the sub- 


de eS 


ject 

More convincing is a description which 
Papillon gives in his Traité historique et 
pratique de la gravure en bois, published 
in 1766, where he speaks of color prints, 
probably sheets of wall paper, acquired 
by his father in China and Japan about 


1005 He goes into the details of color 
printing and the blocks used and speaks 


of hand-colored prints and prints made 
with several superposed blocks; and as 
he was keenly interested in everything 
pertaining to the technique of wood en- 
graving, his judgment can be trusted. 
Speaking about squares of wall 
paper his father bought, he describes the 
design and mentions that they have been 
printed in different colors. Without giving 
the actual date when his father acquired 
them, he speaks of them together with 
hand-colored sheets bought in 1695 and 
makes it plain that color-printed decorative 
papers were in common use at that time. 

It seems to me that the introduction 
and use of color printing in Japan was 
more in the nature fashion, of a 
matter of taste, than an invention. Japan 
was in the eighteenth century a nation 
at the very height of its artistic develop- 
ment and past master in all kinds of 
techniques; stencils were in common use 


those 
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and the trade with China was open. There 
are in the British Museum Chinese color 
prints of flowers brought over by Kaempfer 
at the end of the seventeenth century. 
It would be uncommonly strange if the 
idea of copying the Chinese in this, as in 
other arts, had not occurred to them. 

Among the prints now exhibited are 
several fine double sheets, big in con- 
ception and simple in line, most of them 
of the early hand-colored type, simply 
seen outline drawings touched up with 
color. At first they were colored with 
orange-red, called tan, a lead pigment 
applied in a few bold strokes. About 
1715 Kiyonobu introduced the use of 
carmine red, yellow, blue, and violet, to 
which he added later so-called lacquer, in 
reality a green varnish applied to black 
surfaces to intensify their strength. This 
color scheme remained unchanged until 
the first color blocks were used. It would 
seem natural that the pigments so far 
applied with the brush were now printed 
on, but this was not the case. The color 
scheme was altogether different, which 
that it was an older technique 
applied to a new use. At first, two color 
blocks were used, one pink and one pale 
green, chiefly to fill in the big planes of the 
garments with elaborate patterns, but 
very soon the color spread all over the 


shows 


print, and yellow was added and dark 
green. 

[he prints exhibited are mostly por- 
traits of actors in their different rdles 


and of women, who, like the actors, were 
on a low social level. It must be re- 
membered that the Japanese color prints, 
however interesting they are from an 
artistic point of view, were made for the 
pleasure of the lower classes and depicted 
what interested them, and it was not 
until much later and quite at the end of 
the brilliant period, in the early nineteenth 
century, that color prints in the form of 
surimonos elaborately printed found favor 
with the higher classes. > G. & &, 
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AMERICAN PAINTINGS. The Por- 
trait of a Lady by William M. Chase, pur- 
chased in 1913, has been exchanged for 
the Hall at Shinnecock by the same artist. 
he representation of Chase’s work in the 
Museum consisted of three life-size figures 


The Lady in Black, Carmencita, and 
the Portrait of a Ladv—a strong still-life 


AND NOTES 


offered to exchange one of the interiors 
which still remained in her possession for 
the Portrait of a Lady The Museum, 
glad to accept her offer, chose the Hall at 
Shinnecock, a picture which formed part 
of the William M. Chase Memorial Ex- 
hibition held here in February and March. 
It shows a room in the painter’s summer 





THE 
BY 


HALL 


painting—the Fish in the Hearn Collection 

and the Seventeenth Century Lady, a 
half-life-size figure with a background of 
curtain; that is to say, of four single figure 
pieces and a still life. Of the many sub- 
jects Chase portrayed, his interiors have 
been regarded as among the most suc- 
cessful, and Mrs. Chase, desiring to see 
his work shown in more various phases, 


WILLIAM 


AT SHINNECOCK 
M. CHASE 


home on Long Island with a lady sewing 
by a window. It is painted in light colors 
with an effect of diffused sunlight and is 
altogether one of the most attractive of 
Chase’s works in this genre. The picture 
does not appear in the catalogue of the 
Chase Exhibition, as it was selected after 
the book had gone to press. 

Ihe five pictures described below have 
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been added to the collection of contem- 
porary American paintings, the first four 
bought out of the Hearn Funds, the last 
out of the Rogers Fund. 

Marine by Rockwell Kent. This strik- 
ing picture was painted in 1907 and has 
been seen in several exhibitions, one of 
which was the Exhibition of American 
Art held in Berlin and Munich in 1910 
through the generosity of the late Hugo 
Reisinger. At this time it was entitled 
Evening on the Coast of Maine. It was 
also recently shown in New York City. 
Its strong contrasting colors and the ex- 
pression of the intense cold of the winter 
sunset have won for it a deserved atten- 
tion at all these exhibitions. 

The Albany Boat by Gifford Beal. The 
suburban crowd pushing its way to the 
boat has been worked into an ornamental 
pattern as it passes from shadow into 
sunlight. The crisp touch and direct 
treatment are consistently maintained 
throughout, and suggest the clarified air 
of a day after rain. The Mayfair by the 
Same artist was purchased by theMuseum 
in 1914. 

Late Summer Moonrise by Ben Foster. 
This painting, which was shown at 
the spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, where it was awarded 
the Altman Prize, is a characteristic ex- 
ample of Mr. Foster’s reticence and sound 
workmanship. Nature is rendered faith- 
fully, but point of sight and time of 
day have been selected with a feeling for 
the poetic cnarm of the hillside orchard 
and farther wooded slopes, which gives 
the canvas distinguished quality. The 
chill of early twilight felt with the first 
rising of the mist has been perfectly sug- 
gested. In another moment an entirely 
new emphasis will be given to all the 
forms under the soft illumination of moon- 
light. The Connecticut Hills, painted 
by this artist, has belonged to the Museum 
for the last three years. 

In the Deep Woods by Charles S. Chap- 
man was also exhibited at the spring 
Academy and there received the Saltus 
Medal for Artistic Merit in Painting or 
Sculpture. Bold faces of sheer rock and 
giant trees dwarf the sledge making its 


way through the snow in the immediate 
foreground of a high, narrow canvas. 
lhe sun spans the spaces with lights and 
shadows repeating natural forms in gro- 
tesque mimicry and adding to the im- 
pression of solitude. The sinister aspect 
which tree and undergrowth may assume 
in the fastnesses beyond is vividly sug- 
gested. 

Windilowers by the late Ruger Donoho. 
\ tangle of windflowers seen against a 
mown lawn fills the field of the picture. 
Beyond a loose screen of trees, the violet 
note of the foreground reappears in the 
meadows skirted by distant woods half 
lost in haze. 

All these six pictures will be shown in 
the Room of Recent Accessions 


MEMBERSHiP. At a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on Monday after- 
noon, April 16, Emile Rey was elected 
an Honorary Fellow for Life, and the 
following persons, having qualified for 
membership in their respective classes, 
were elected: 


FELLOWS FOR LIFE 


A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Joun A. RoOEBLING 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
Junius PARKER 
FRANCIS |. REBMAN 
hree hundred and forty-six persons 
were elected Annual Members 


An EGyprtiAN SuppLemMeNT. The pres- 
ent issue of the BULLETIN  arries with it 
a supplement containing a report of the 
work of the Museum’s Egyptian Expedi- 
tion during the past year, which will 
be read by some, perhaps, with sur- 
prise in view of the fact that most of 
us have so accustomed ourselves to think 
only of the unusual conditions which have 
existed abroad during these unsettled times 
that we may have forgotten how many 
of the regular pursuits and occupations 
of life have been going on as usual, It is 
fortunate for the Museum that this has 
been the case in Egypt, fortunate in the 
results that have been attained in the 
excavation work, and fortunate, also, for 
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those who in Egypt have benefited by the 
employment thus gained. 

Besides the results of the excavations 
in sculpture, bronzes, pottery, etc., which 
will be shipped to the Museum for ex- 
hibition in the galleries, along with earlier 
acquisitions of these kinds, there are other 
important results from the work done in 
Egypt which put upon the excavators, on 
behalf of the Museum, an obligation, which 
can be met only through publications, to 
take into account with scientific accuracy 
the condition of the objects when found, 
their surroundings, and all of the matters 
connected with their original meaning and 
purpose. This constitutes, indeed, the 
Museum’s contribution to the history 
of Egypt through its archaeology. 

This obligation has been met by the 
Museum, not only in such brief statements 
as that to be found in the accompanying 
supplement, but in such works as the 
important volume just issued, under the 
direction of the Curator of Egyptian Art, 
rhe Tomb of Senebtisi at Lisht, by 
\rthur C. Mace and Herbert E. Winlock, 
and in the volumes shortly to be published 
from the Tytus Memorial Fund: 1. The 
lomb of Nakht at Thebes by Norman de 
Garis Davies; Il. The Tomb of Puyemré 
at Thebes, also by Mr. Davies, and others 
to appear in due course. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
SEUMS.—The annual sessions of the Amer- 
ican Association of Museums, set for May 
21-23, will be held at this Museum and the 
\merican Museum of Natural History. 

[he programme for the sessions to be 
held at the Metropolitan Museum on Tues- 
day the twenty-second have been planned 
with a view to the interests of the contin- 
gent devoted toart. They will take up two 
subjects, Methods of Display in Museums 
of Art—using the word Displav in the pre- 
sent-dav sense, to mean methods and effect- 
iveness in the exhibition of collections—and 
Che Producer and the Museum. In detail 
the programme will be arranged as follows: 


Vethods of Display in Museums of Art 


History and Traditions 
Miss Margaret T. Jackson 


Some General Principles Joseph Breck 
Che Visitor’s Point of View 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer 
Display in Shops, and what may be 
learned from it 
Gallery arrangement W. Frank Purdy. 
Window dressing 
Frederick A. Hoffman. 
Display in Other Classes of Museums 
Dr. F. A. Lucas, Benjamin Ives Gilman, 
and H. P. Wilson. 


The Producer and the Museum: 
Che Manufacturer Albert Blum. 
Che Craftsman H. P. Macomber. 
Che Student of Art and Design 
L. Earle Rowe. 
Che Trade Press: 
Its Relation to the Museum of Art 


Ivy L. Lee. 
Its Extent Miss Adelaide Hasse. 
Its Functions J. P. Rome 
Its Affiliations H. W. Frohne. 


The Market: 
Discussion opened by Miss Florence N 
Levy. Addresses by Thomas F 
Kirby and other speakers 


Ihe sessions will be held in Class Room 
\, at 10:30 A.M., and 2 p. mM. All who 
are interested in the aims of the Associa- 
tion are invited to be present. 

At 1 p. M. luncheon will be tendered to 
the members of the Association by the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

[he general session on Museum Instruc- 
tion will be held on Wednesday, May 23, 
at 10:30 A. M., at the American Museum of 
Natural History. The programme is as 
follows: 

Aesthetic Standards and Commercial Tendencies 
in Art Education—Speaker to be announced. 
Museum Instruction for the Blind—Miss Ann 

E Thomas 
Correlation of Instruction in Museums—Mrs 

Agnes L. Vaughan 
The Museum’s Part in the Making of Americans 

Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales 
Exchange of Material for Educational Work— 

Miss Delia |. Griffin 
\mericanization through Drama with Aid of 

Museums—Miss Lotta A. Clark 
The Pedagogy of Motion Pictures—Dr. G. 

Clyde Fisher. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. 
Che eighth annual convention of the Amer- 
cian Federation of Arts will be held at 
Washington, D. C., on May 16-18. The 
topics of the various sessions are phases of 
the general topic for the entire meeting: 
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(rt and Civilization. The programme in lhe Art of the Immigrant Henry Hornbostel 
letail il be The Future of the Handicrafts 
detail wi c: 
H. Percy Macomber 
May 18: 
Socializing Art in Chicago 
Lena M. McCauley. 
Che Dramatic Work Shop 
George Pierce Baker 
Ihe Theater and the Studio 
Thomas Woods Stevens 


Vay 1 
Address of Welcome Hon. James L. Slayden 
The Place of Art in a Democracy 
Hon. Breckenridge Long 
Outdoor Art in Washington Charles Moore 
Modern Art Duncan Phillips 
Museum Standards and Responsibility 


Arthur Fairbanks Community Music Arthur Farwell. 

The Cost of Art Florence N. Levy . ; ‘ : 
rhe session will conclude with a dinner 
May 17 at Rauscher’s, when the speakers on the 
(rt in State Fairs Dudley Crafts Watson general subject, The Torch of Art, will be 


\rt Exhibitions in Colleges George BreedZug- Edward Robinson, Herman A. Mac- 

Museum Methods Mrs. George W. Stevens ‘er : : = ' 

The Place of ladustrial Art ia Art Neil, Ernest C. Peixotto, and Charles 
Museums George G. Booth Dana Gibson. 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


APRIL, 1917 


CLASS OBJECI SOU RCI 
\NTIQUITIES—CLASSICAI *Carnelian scarab, archaic Etrus- 
can Purchase. 
\RMS AND ARMOR *Banner, Swedish, eighteenth cen- 
tury Purchase 
CERAMICS *Celadon bowl and Kuan Yao 


bowl, Sung dynasty; pottery 
figure, l’ang dynasty; T’zu chou 


jar, Sung dynasty—Chinese.... Purchase 
Floor Il, Room 5 Dish, Wan Li, Ming dynasty; jug, 
silver mounted, end of Ming 
period—Chinese.. . . wesse fFuabehase. 
*Water pot, marble ware, Chinese, 
Sung dynasty Gift of Yamanaka & Co 


tlwo Delft plates, Dutch, late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth 


century. . : . Gift of William R. Stewart 
METALWORK *Pen case and inkwell, bronze, Ja- 

panese, nineteenth century.. Gift of Hideo Yoshida. 
PAINTINGS tPortrait, Angie King Hicks, by 

Thomas Hicks. . Bequest of Angie King Hicks 


tLandscape, by Thomas Doughty Gift of George F. Shelton 
and Mrs. F. H. Markoe, in 
memory of their father, 
Theodore B. Shelton. 
+The Hall at Shinnecock, by Wil- 
gg Se errr Exchange 
tMarine, by Rockwell Kent; The 
Albany Boat, by Gifford Beal; 
Windflowers, by Ruger Donoho; 
Late Summer Moonrise, signed 
Ben Foster; Inthe Deep Woods, 
signed Charles S. Chapman... Purchase 





*Not yet placed on Exhibition. 
tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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CLASS OBJECI SOURCI 
PHOTOGRAPHS, etc *3,382 photographic negatives 


and 4,721 photographic prints 
of Egyptian excavations and 


monuments Gift of Albert M_ Lythgoe. 
PRINTS, ET *Etching, Chants Rustiques et 
Maritimes, by Meryon... Gift of E. Gottschalk 
tEtching, Descent from the Cross 
by Torchlight, by Rembrandt Gift of Felix M. Warburg. 
tSix chiaroscuros by Nicholas Le 
Sueur, from the Crozat Gallery Gift of G. H. Sullivan 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1915-10 


NOTE 


THE last reports to appear on the work 
of the Museum’s Egyptian Expedition 
were those describing the excavations of 
the winter of 1914-15, which were pub- 
lished in the BULLETINS of November and 
December, 1915. 

In the following season, 
Expedition carried out two parallel pieces 
of work, both at Thebes: first, the main 
programme of the Expedition’s excavations, 
conducted on an area in the eastern or 
lower end of the Assasif, which is described 
by Ambrose Lansing in Part | of the 
accompanying report; and second, the 
continuation of a branch of the Expedi- 
tion’s work conducted under the Robb 
de Peyster Tytus Memorial Fund (de- 
voted to the investigation of the tombs 
of Theban officials at Kurneh), which 
consisted in completing the excavation 
of the tomb of Puyemré, already begun 
in the previous year, and in determining 
its features of arrangement and decoration 
for publication in the series of volumes 
now appearing under that fund. A re- 
port on this part of the work by Norman 
de Garis Davies likewise follows in Part II. 

Various circumstances arising from the 
war and Egypt’s proximity to it have 
been responsible for the delay in the ap- 
pearance of these reports. An_ earlier 
draft of the report by Mr. Lansing was 
lost several months ago on a mail-steamer 
which was torpedoed in the Mediter- 
ranean. A second copy has fortunately 
come through successfully. 

The excavations described by Mr. 
Lansing were conducted under his direc- 
tion, and he also coéperated with Mr. 
Davies in the excavation of the tomb of 
Puyemré. Henry H. Burton, who also 


1915-16, the 


“I 


participated in the conduct of the work, 
carried out the photography of the ex- 
cavations and their results, as well as the 
photographic record of the sculptured 
walls of Puyemré’s tomb. From these 
negatives the illustrations in both reports 
are taken. 

Mr. Davies has now completed his study 
of the tomb mentioned, and the prepara- 
tion of his material for publication as 
Volume II of the Tytus Memorial Series 
is IN progress. 


A. M. L. 


I. EXCAVATIONS IN THE ASSASIF AT THEBES 


It may be recalled that in the season 
of 1912-13 the Museum Expedition, in 
initiating work on its concession in the 
Assasif at Thebes,’ undertook first the 
excavation of that part of the district 
immediately bordering on the cultiva- 
tion, in pursuance of a plan of gradually 
working westward toward the cliffs and 
the two temples of Deir el Bahri (fig. 1). 
lhe excavations of that season resulted in 
the discovery of the lower end of the broad 
avenue or causeway ieading up from the 
cultivated fields to one of the temples 
just referred to—that of the Mentuhoteps 
of the Eleventh Dynasty. A later temple 
structure was found to have been built 
over this lower end of the ruined causeway 
in the Ramesside period, while this in turn 
was blanketed by a cemetery of brick- 
vaulted tombs of the period of the Ptole- 
mies. 

Previous to the beginning of our excava- 
tions Lord Carnarvon’s Expedition had 
been engaged for several years in excava- 
tions in his concession a short distance to 
the north, and had discovered the lower 


! Described in the BULLETIN for January, 1914. 
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end of another causeway parallel to that 
of the Mentuhoteps and leading to the 


second temple at Deir el Bahri, built by 


Queen Hatshepsut in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 
It was in the area between the lower 


ends of these two causeways that the Mu- 
seum Expedition in the autumn of 1915 
took up again its investigations in the 
Assasif which are the subject of this report. 
In beginning the excavation toward the 
end of November the workmen were first 
assigned to removing the surface débris. 





FOUNDATION 


FIG. 3. 


Chis clearance disclosed Ptolemaic vaulted 
tombs of the same types as those which 
had been found in 1912-13 over the Men- 
tuhotep causeway. Here they were situ- 
ated on high ground with little sand or 
other protective matter deposited on them, 
and few therefore were well preserved. 
For the same reason they had suffered 
badly at the hands of plunderers. Only 
one body remained in position, and few 
objects of value were found, but a coin of 
Cleopatra I| was important as giving a date 
to this portion of the extensive Theban 
Ptolemaic cemetery. 

Below these tombs remains of the late- 
dynastic period occurred, among them 
some large beads inscribed with the name 


TROPOLITAN 


a 


DEPOSIT OF 


8 
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of Sheshonk and numerous pottery figur- 
ines and vases in the form of horsemen 
and cocks. However, the best find from 
the level of this period belongs really to 
an earlier date. It is the part from the 
waist up, of a statuette in hard limestone. 
rhe plinth at the back is broken off and 
the inscription is thus lost, but the statu- 
ette must represent a queen of the late- 
Seventeenth or early-Eighteenth Dynasty 
(fig. 2). 

Slightly below the late-dynastic 
again, we uncovered a foundation deposit 


level 











HATSHEPSUT 


QUEEN 


of Ramses IV consisting of small faience 
plaques representing offerings, others in 
faience, silver, and glass bearing his name, 
and numerous samples of crude red jasper 
and green felspar. Of the temple for 
which this deposit was laid down only two 
column bases remained, indicating that 
the building was scarcely more than begun. 

Even fewer traces existed of a still earlier 
building which had been laid out on this 
site—the valley-temple at the lower end 
of the causeway leading to Hatshepsut’s 
temple at Deir el Bahri. Lord Carnarvon 
and Howard Carter, digging in the former’s 
concession north of the avenue in 1909 and 
1910, had laid bare the retaining walls of 
the north side of this propylon or valley- 





? 





FIG. 4. CLEARING THE COURTYARD OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM TOMB. VIEW 
WESTWARD UP THE LINE OF HATSHEPSUT’S CAUSEWAY TO HER TEMPLE SEEN 
AT THE BASE OF THE CIIFE . 





: | FIG. 5. REMOVING FILLING OF LIMESTONE CHIP IN THE COURTYARD OF THI 
| MIDDLE KINGDOM TOMB 
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temple! and in succeeding seasons had 
found some of the foundation deposits. 
|t developed from their work that the temple 
as planned was to have consisted of two 
or more terraced courts with porticoes like 
those of the main temple at Deir el Bahri, 
but that this plan was never completed. 
We had expected, however, that our ex- 
cavation of the south side of the structure 
would at least disclose corresponding re- 
taining walls on that side, but when the 
Ramses IV stratum was removed it turned 
out that no part of the southern half of 
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tomb court. It would appear that the 
earliest occupation of the site had been 
during the Middle Kingdom when some 
notable had chosen it for his tomb. Hat- 
shepsut’s architects found the great, open, 
sunken courtyard of this tomb right 
across the line of the avenue they were 
planning, and in order to relevel the 
ground for her valley-temple they had 
filled it in completely. Though the re- 
moval of this filling required a consider- 
able amount of labor without immediate 
recompense—being for the most part clean 





FIG. 6. 


TOMB, THE 


the temple had ever been built. Masons’ 
or contractors’ tally-stones bearing the 
cartouche of the queen were found, left 
by the builders of the northern walls all 
over the temple site, and a foundation- 
deposit of model tools, ointment vases, 
and samples of linen, likewise inscribed 
with her name (fig. 3), were evidence that 
the whole temple had been laid out, even if 
the southern side had never been begun. 
The Hatshepsut foundation-deposit lay 
in sand which formed part of the filling, 
dumped in great volume into an enormous 


‘Carnarvon and Carter, Five Years’ Explora- 
tions at Thebes, pp. 33 ff., Pls. XXX-XXXI. 


VIEW EASTWARD ACROSS THE 


10 


COURTYARD OF 
CULTIVATION BEYOND 


THE MIDDLE KINGDOM 


limestone chip—it is to its presence that 
we owe the discovery of intact burials 
below (figs. 4 and 5). The bodies of the 
original occupants of the tomb in the 
Middle Kingdom were all destroyed by 
plunderers within a short time after their 
burial, but fortunately for us the tomb, 
left open and almost empty, was again 
used as a burial place during the Seven- 
teenth and early- Eighteenth Dynasties 
before the reign of Hatshepsut. The 
bodies interred at that time were covered 
to such a depth by the releveling which 
took place shortly after, that they escaped 
the unceasing depredations of the tomb 
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robbers, both of their own period and of 
modern times. 

The Middle Kingdom tomb was of a 
type usual in Thebes at that period.' 
It possessed a large sunken court in front, 
three sides of which were cut in the rock, 
while the fourth, to the east,? being open, 
looked upon the valley temple at the 
lower end of the Mentuhotep causeway. 
The heavy brick wall seen in figure 6 





Fic. 8. 
PIT 3, 


MIRROR FROM 
CHAMBER D 


BRONZE 


built across the eastern end of the court 
belongs to a later period. The sides of 
the court were cut in the rock at a slight 
angle from the vertical, and finished off 
with a rounded brick coping on top; 
the back of the court toward the west is in 


! For a study of this type of tomb see Winlock, 
American Jour. Semitic Lang. XXXII, pp. 19, 
27, and 36. 


2 For the sake of clearness the orientation 
of the tomb court is referred to as if its axis 
were directed east and west. In reality it is 
more nearly southeast and northwest. 
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the form of a portico, with nine openings 
between massive square pillars cut in the 
rock, and having a batter like the sides. 
The main burial chambers, which form an 
extensive hypogeum, are approached from 
this portico, their entrance being behind 
the central opening. Here had been buried 
the personage for whom the tomb was 
originally built, together with some of the 
members of his immediate family. Other 
connections and retainers, and possibly 
descendants, had been permitted to cut 
smaller tombs with entrances in the sides 
of the court (marked Secondary Tombs on 
plan in fig. 7) until the big tomb-court 
had become a cemetery in itself grouped 
around the tomb of the grandee behind 
the portico in the center. The principal 
tomb and those whose openings give on 
the north side of the court are in Lord 
Carnarvon’s concession, and were excavated 
by him. The boundary line between his 
concession and that of our Museum (the 
axis of the Hatshepsut causeway) passes 
over the court from a point near its south- 
west corner to about the center of the east 
end (fig. 4). Thus the south wall of the 
court and part of its area lie in our con- 
cession, and it was in the tombs cut into 
this rock face and in the three pits sunk 
into the floor of the court that the most 
interesting finds of the past season were 
made. 

No inscription with reference to a reign 
helped us out in the matter of dating the 
tomb-court, but on the evidence of its 
position among other Middle Kingdom 
tombs and the scanty traces of its original 
burial furniture it may be assigned to the 
later part of the Twelfth Dynasty. All 
the rock-cut tombs on the south side of the 
court, with the possible exception of the 
last three on the east (Nos. R 10-12), are 
of the same date as the main tomb or 
very little later. As noted above, they 
were plundered at an early date and the 
objects remaining from the original Middle 
Kingdom burials, excepting the pottery, 
were not many. A few scattered beads 
and amulets, fragments of bows and ar- 
rows, and a bronze axehead of an unusual 
type were found among the débris, but the 
most interesting objects were four lime- 
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stone stelae, one being especially remark- 
able for its fine color preservation (fig. 9). 

It was fortunate that the tomb-court 
had not been used as a cemetery during 
the Twelfth Dynasty alone. Eight of the 
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tomb entrances were then roughly blocked 
with brick. This blocking, again, was 
often removed to permit of further burials 
being placed within the tomb. In one 
case (R 2) the entrance showed traces of 





FIG. 9. 


rock-cut tombs on the south side of the 
court were reused at intervals from the 
time when the original occupants were 
plundered until early in the Eighteenth 


PAINTED STELA, 


XII DYNASTY 

four successive blockings, and the tomb 
contained no less than thirty-three burials. 
[hese were often laid one above another, 
but the later burial parties seem to have 





FIG. 10. 


Dynasty. No pains were taken to clean 
out the tombs before reusing them. The 
burials were simply laid upon the débris 
fallen from the ceiling—the limestone is 
of very poor quality—which covered the 
traces of the earlier occupation. The 


A “RISHI’’ COFFIN 


scrupulously avoided violating the former 
burials, and only rare occurrences of 
wanton disturbance were noted. 

This did not mean, however, that all 
the burials were in good condition. A 
disappointing element was found to exist 











FIG. Il. HARP, HORN, AND TWO BOOMERANGS FROM TOMB R 2 
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FIG. 12. JEWELRY OF GOLD, FAIENCE, CARNELIAN, AND SILVER 
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as soon as the first tomb was entered: prac- 
tically all of the coffins had been riddled 
by white ants after their interment. Where 
stone had fallen upon them from above, 
they lay crushed beneath its weight. 
Where this was not the case, they had 
either collapsed from their very rotten- 
ness, or in most cases the slightest attempt 
to move them or lift their lids had the 
same result. The habit of white ants is to 
penetrate into the interior of the wood and 





FIG. 15. BURIAL IN PIT 3, CHAMBER D 


then honeycomb it thoroughly within, 
breaking the surface very little, for they 
dislike light and the open. Often a coffin 
that seemed at first glance to be fairly 
sound, on closer inspection would prove to 
be little more than a shell of paint. 

The majority of the coffins were of the 
type known as “ Rishi,”’ a name taken over 
from the Arabic of the native workmen of 
earlier excavators into the vocabulary of 
Egyptology, and meaning “feathered.” 
It aptly describes their appearance. They 
are anthropoid in shape, with a decoration 
representing the wings of a vulture spread 
protectively over the body, and the same 
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motive repeated on the wig. The feathers 
are colored red, blue, and green, recurring 
in the same. order, with black, or white 
and red tips, the whole on a yellow ground. 
This decoration is confined to the lid, 
the bottom of the coffin being commonly 
plain, or simply painted with broad bands 
of different colros. The faces, usually 
poorly modeled, may best be described 
as ““wedge-shaped”’ in appearance, a char- 
acteristic peculiar to the coffins of this 





FIG. 16. BURIAL IN PIT 3, CHAMBER E 


period. On the chest a broad semi- 
circular band is painted to represent the 
ordinary bead collar with pendants, some- 
times replaced by a band imitating a 
braid of hair and hawk’s-head shoulder 
pieces. A small vulture with outspread 
wings forms the center of the necklace, 
and a similar representation often occurs 
on top of the headdress. Down the mid- 
dle of the lid, betweeh the wings of the 
vulture, a band with a border on either 
side is left for the inscription. This is the 
ordinary “nisut-dy-hotep” offering formula 

but it is usually omitted in the poorer 
coffins. The arms are not suggested, nor 
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do the hands appear except in coffins of a 
time late that the influence of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty is apparent in other 
respects also, notably the shape of the 
face and the treatment of the wig. The 
first reigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
mark the disappearance of the true Rishi 
coffin; the date of its first appearance ts 
not definitely settled, but it is commonly 
attributed to the Seventeenth Dynasty. 
Figure 10 shows a coffin of this type rather 
below the average in quality, but the only 
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one which we found not attacked by white 
ants. One of those in better condition, 
found by Lord Carnarvon and presented 
by him to the Metropolitan Museum, is on 
exhibition in the Ninth Egyptian Room. 

The other coffins found were of the 
plain or decorated rectangular types 
which resemble those the Twelfth 
Dynasty and continued in use from that 
period until well into the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. The latest type was the com- 
mon anthropoid coffin of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 

Most of the burials were those of people 
in poor circumstances, and their equip- 
ment was correspondingly small. Little 
use seems to have been made in this period 
of such articles of purely funerary character 
as shawabti figures and Canopic jars. Of 
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the latter there was no evidence at all; 
of shawabtis the only finds were two, one 
apparently reused, buried with one body, 
and a further occurrence to be mentioned 
later. 

The burial equipment was usually con- 
fined to articles of the toilet, of personal 
adornment, or of daily life. Of the first the 
commonest were kohl pots, both of the 
alabaster and wooden tube varieties. They 
were wrapped in linen or placed in a basket 
of rushwork and laid in the coffin near the 
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head. Mirrors follow in frequency, either 
entirely of bronze or a bronze disk with 
wooden handle, the latter in the form of a 
papyrus stem and flower with drooping 
ends, sometimes combined with the Hathor 
head as in figure 8. A few burials were 
furnished with razors or tweezers of bronze, 
and two had pieces of pumice stone among 


their equipment. A fair number bore 
articles of personal adornment. The com- 
monest were bead necklaces, more or 


less simple in their nature, the finest ex- 
ample (from Pit 1, A 1) being a double 
string of more than a thousand gold ring- 
beads terminating in a snake’s head of 
gold (fig. 12). Other strings of faience, 
shell, carnelian, or silver beads were worn 
as bracelets or girdles. Earrings were also 
in fashion during the period, varying in 
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type from coils of thin gold or silver wire 
to massive rings of gold or bronze. Scarabs 
were of frequent occurrence, the com- 
monest type having the “scroll pattern” 
inscribed on the base. Where their posi- 
tion could be fixed with certainty, single 
scarabs were invariably found to be fas- 
tened with string to the third finger of the 
left hand. But to us the most valuable 
objects were those used in daily life. In 
a coffin in tomb R 2 a harp (fig. 11) lay 
beside the body of a lady. Only the skin 
drumhead and the strings had suffered 
from the action of time; the rest was in- 
tact, and to judge from its fine condition, 
the harp had never been used. In addition 
to this, her furniture included a horn, the 
wide end closed and the point fashioned 
into the shape of a spoon, and two boome- 
rangs of the common type. It may be seen 
how the white ants, after thoroughly 
devouring the coffin, have even turned to 
the hard wood of one of these boome- 
rangs. 

On the tombs themselves there were 
some interesting points brought out in the 
excavations. In the background of figure 
13 will be seen a brick structure built 
against the south wall of the court and 
forming the entrance to a tomb cut in the 
rock behind it. The contents of the tomb 
were disappointing, but in the entrance 
we have a practically unique example of a 
type of tomb which must have been fairly 
common at that time—to judge from the 
representations of similar buildings which 
occur in Theban tomb-paintings and papyri 
of a slightly later date—but of which no 
complete example has survived down to 
the present. On the evidence of ancient 
representations this structure, of which 
the upper part has been destroyed, is 
doubtless to be restored as a small pyramid 
rising from the high base just above the 
cornice (as shown in fig. 7, section). 

The three pits in the court also proved to 
be among the most interesting of all the 
tombs. Near the mouth of Pit 1 stand 
three curious small buildings of brick 
(figs. 7 and 13). At the base of these 
were found model loaves of bread made of 
mud and crude shawabtis in coffins of 
clay or wood. In the niches of the cen- 
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tral pyramidal structure similar objects 
were placed, as well as a scarab and a 
tiny stela of glazed steatite only 3.5 cm. 
high with a representation of and an 
offering inscription to Ahmes and _ his 
wife Ahmes. The reverse gives the name 
of the donor “who causes his name to 
live.” These little shrines are thus to 
be regarded as places where votive offer- 
ings to the deceased were deposited, a 
custom which has lived down to present- 
day Egypt. 

The superstructure of Pit 2 is also of 
interest (figs. 7 and 14). It is a free- 
standing offering chamber, unlike the com- 
monest types of Theban tombs before the 
late-dynastic period, most of which are 
cut in the rock. The walls had collapsed 
and are preserved to no great height, but 
enough remained of the scenes painted 
within to determine their resemblance 
to the offering scenes in the Theban 
tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
front of the chamber is a small pylon 
facing east with the mouth of the shaft 
lying just before the entrance. The whole 
is encircled by a light enclosure wall 
which surrounds a small open court in 
front of the chamber. 

At the bottom of the shaft, chambers 
open east and west. The main burial 
chamber (A) situated below the offering 
chamber, contained four coffins of which 
the most important one was of the late 
Rishi type. It had been a fine example, 
with the face and the vulture on the breast 
gilded, but ants and falling stone had 
destroyed it. The body was that of a 
man, “the superintendent Khay,” as was 
discovered from his finely cut, green jasper 
heart scarab, an early example of a class of 
scarabs common in later times. With 
him we also found a heavy axe, the handle 
fairly well preserved, a knife of a curious 
shape, and toilet articles. Though prob- 
ably excavated at some time during the 
Seventeenth Dynasty, it is likely that use 
was made of this tomb during the first 
reigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty, for in 
the eastern chamber (B) were found two 
alabaster vases which suggest the period 
of Amenhotep I (fig. 17), and they con- 
tinued to inter bodies here as late as the 
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reign of Thotmes I11, whose name was found 
on a scarab from one of the late burials. 

Pit 3 proved to contain the most valu- 
able of the season’s finds. It is provided 
with no superstructure, unless that term 
may be applied to the brick lining of the 
mouth which extends above the surface 
and was designed to prevent the stone 
excavated from falling in again. At the 
bottom of the shaft extensive chambers, 
opening both and west, contained 
burials of which the three most important 
may be described at some length. 

lhe first one cleared was situated in the 
southwest corner of Chamber B. As 
may be seen in the plan, figure 7, a small 
pit descends near this corner and leads 
to a lower chamber (D). The blocking 
of the entrance to the latter had given 
and occasioned the settling of the 
filling in the pit. The coffin under dis- 
cussion was in Chamber B with its 
foot end lying over the mouth of the pit, 
on the filling. When the latter settled, 
the foot end of the coffin broke off and 
fell into the pit, leaving the upper end 
above, beside the pit mouth in the cham- 
\t first sight the burial seemed as 
uninteresting the other mediocre ex- 
amples which we had uncovered in the 
same room, but a closer inspection showed 
that this was not the case. What seemed 
to be the end of a rod projecting from the 
body at the point where the latter had 
been broken off at the waist, proved to 
be the bronze handle of a massive mirror. 
Behind the head of the coffin, hidden by 
it and the stone fallen from the ceiling, 
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ber. 
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was a set of toilet vases. Two of these 
were of white pottery, decorated black 
and red. Four others were in alabaster 


of excellent quality both in form and 
finish, the largest being of a very unusual 
shape (fig. 18). A small ointment vase 
green serpentine was among them. 
But the choicest of the group is a toilet 
dish of ivory, circular in pattern with 
square projections to receive the pegs for 
the lid, the latter opening on a swivel 
and decorated with a geometrical pattern 
incised and inlaid with blue pigment (figs. 
ig and 20). Among the débris found in 
the pit,and certainly from this body, was a 
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scarab of red jasper, of which the reverse, 
carved to represent a feeding gazelle, 's an 
extremely fine example of the Egyptian 
lapidary’s art. Near it were found frag- 
ments of three ivory combs, and a long 
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tapering glass hairpin, the head decorated 
with a rosette. The coffin of this burial 
was of the Eighteenth Dynasty type, but 
to date it more closely than between the 
beginning of that dynasty and the reign 
of Hatshepsut is impossible. 
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[he next discovery was an event in the 
season’s work. It is what was undoubt- 
edly the main burial of the tomb (Pit 3). 
Quite evidently Chamber D, situated as 
it is at the bottom of the secondary pit 
mentioned above, was constructed es- 
pecially to receive it. At this depth, 
humidity was added to the other unfavor- 
able conditions, so that the preservation 
of the coffins left much to be desired—es- 
pecially unfortunate, since here we had 
the finest coffin of the season. We were 
able, however, to make satisfactory notes 
on its details, and 
the funerary equip- 
ment had _fortu- 
nately suffered very 
little. 

Unlike the other 
bodies this one was 
housed in two cof- 
fins. The outer was 
of the rectangular 
type, undecorated, 
the lid slightly 
arched. The inner 
coffin. must have 
presented a mag- 
nificent appearance 
as it left the hands 
of the artisan. It 
differed somewhat 
from the Rishi type 
in form, though re- 
sembling it in decor- 
ation. The bearded 





and the yeliow bands of inscription, One 
of the latter down the center of the lid 
gave the name of the deceased as “‘ Nakht,”’ 
but unfortunately without any title. 
Four other bands of inscription in black 
characters on a yeilow ground were dis- 
posed at intervals across the lid. 

Even more interesting than this coffin 
were the objects which lay beside or on 
it within the outer sarcophagus (fig. 15). 
An early example of a metal hinge of 
the sort used at present occurs in a small 
kohl vase (fig. 22). The vase is of the 
multiple tube va- 
riety—four tubes 
containing the 
paint, and a fifth in 
the center to hold 
the stick. The end 
of the latter, pro- 
jecting above the 
mouth, fits into a 
hollow in the lid, 
which instead of 
turning on a swivel 
as usual, opens on a 
bronze hinge. A 
solid bronze mirror 
(that shown in fig. 
8) lay on the coffin 
near the feet; but 
the kohl vase, to- 
gether with other 
toilet articles, in- 
cluding two netting 
needles, was placed 


face was so well FIG, 27. LYRE FROM PIT 3, CHAMBER E near the head of the 


executed as to sug- 

gest its being a portrait. The arms were 
modeled as though beneath wrappings 
and the exposed hands, like the face and 
some other parts of the coffin, were covered 
with gold leaf. On the wrists were painted 
bracelets in blue, red, and green, with 
bands of gold. The color scheme of the 
whole had not the garishness of the ordi- 
nary Rishi coffin. The wig was striped 
blue and white in the Empire style and 
blue was the ground color of the remainder 
of the coffin. On this the outlines and 
details of the feathering were painted 
in white lines, the monotony being re- 
lieved by bright red tips to the feathers 


coffin in a_ small 
bronze vessel with a single handle. 
This is one of four vessels in that ma- 
terial (fig. 23), all of which are unusual 
at so early a date both for their shape 
and size. All are admirable in work- 
manship, and in preservation leave little 
to be desired. A pitcher deserves especial 
notice. The peculiar wide stand re- 
sembles pottery vessels of an_ earlier 
date. The most curious among three 
stone vessels is a heavy porphyry bowl 
(that at the left in fig. 24), common 
enough in pre- and early-dynastic times, 
but not made at this period. In all prob- 
ability it is an example of early stoneware 
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reused in this tomb. Of the arms, the 
finest is a bronze sword (fig. 25). Wood 
inlays in the handle have decayed, but the 
polish is for the most part undimmed and 
the blade still retains its keen edge and 
ancient flexibility. Five bronze arrow- 
points and two axeheads, one of an un- 
common type, complete the armament. 
The body bore no ornaments, but over 
the heart was placed a heart scarab (fig. 
21) of dark green stone, inscribed with 
the appropriate chapter from the Book of 
the Dead. It is peculiar in that it bears a 
human face. Across the back pass two 





FIG. 290. POTTERY VASE IN THE FORM OF 


AN ORYX 
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bands of gold ending under a bezel of 
twisted gold wires which form a ring 
for suspension at the top. In all prob- 
ability the burial dates from just the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Chamber E, opening from the east 
end of Pit 3, also gave us a burial with 
interesting equipment. Its coffin was 
rectangular, inscribed, but with the name 
spaces left blank. Having found nothing 
at all in a better coffin of the same type, 
we were prepared to be disappointed on 
opening it. However, it contributed its 
share toward making the season a suc- 
cessful one. It was fortunately sound 
enough to have withstood the shock of 
rock dropping upon it, but the lower part 
of it had rotted in a flow of water which 
had come in, bringing a lot of sand and 
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clay with it. As we could not hope to 
remove the burial intact from the tomb, 
we proceeded to take apart the coffin. 
The body, well wrapped, but in linen 
as usual much decayed, was found to be 
lying on a bier. This was constructed 
of wooden slats mortised into stringers 
running lengthwise, supported at the 
ends by four short legs in the shape of 
lions’ paws. It had suffered much from 
the action of the water, and it proved im- 
possible to save it. Upon removing the 
outer shrouds from the wrappings of the 
body, it was seen that the head and chest 
were encased in a most curious mask whose 
close connection with the Rishi decoration 
is seen at once (figs. 16 and 28). Here 
the design is carried out more fully than 
usual, for all that is missing of the vulture 
is the head, in place of which appears a 
human face, gold plated and no more than 
a third life size. The top of the mask is 
painted to resemble the vulture’s breast; 
its tail hangs down behind, and on either 
side its feet grasp the “shen” symbol. 
An elaborate collar is suspended about 
the downspread wings, and on the tab 
below it appears the offering formula, 
the name rubbed off. In the spaces on 
the sides of the mask the three wives of 
the deceased are presented in a mourning 
attitude, weeping black tears. 

Ly ing on the bier beside the body was a 
sword, measuring 63 cm. in length, which 
is probably unique (fig. 26). Its peculiar- 
ity lies in the fact that it is two-handed, 
though hardly heavy enough to require 
both hands to wield it. The grip next the 
blade is fashioned from the same piece of 
bronze as the blade itself, and being 
hollow, in it is fastened one end of a rod 
of wood the other end of which is covered 
with a heavy sheet of gold and serves as 
the second grip, with a knob decorated 
with a rosette of cloisonné inlay for a 
pummel. To judge from the weakness of 
the second grip, the sword was not made 
for service, but is probably purely funerary 
in character, or else a dress sword. An 
axehead found with it, however, was 
sufficiently heavy and keen edged to make 
an efficient weapon in war. Below the 
head of the bier lay an ivory inlaid game 
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box of the type which occurs in the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. It had been a fine object 
with the two blank spaces of one of the 
games decorated with scenes of hounds 
chasing gazelles, but the water had un- 
fortunately caused the wood to decay and 
much of the ivory. An interesting addi- 
tion to the twelve chessmen in the drawer 
is a pair of knuckle bones that were to be 
thrown like dice before each move of the 
men upon the board. Another object 
that lay under the bier and had likewise 
suffered from wet was a lyre (fig. 27). 
The sound box, made of thin sheets of 
wood fastened 
over a heavier 
frame, is open 
at the bottom. 
The sides of 
i.e Irame,one 
oddly curved, 
extend up- 
ward todiffer- 
ent heights 
and support a 
cross-bar. No 
traceremained 
of the strings, 
but they 
must have 
been stretch- 
ed between a 
bronze staple 
below and this 





cross-bar, FIG. 32. COFFINS PILED BY 


which, being THE APPROACH TO THE BURIAL CHAMBERS 
OF PUYEMRE tomb in the 


set at an 
angle, furn- 
ished the requisite difference in the lengths 
of the strings. The burial is probably of 
about the same date as the one discussed 
just above. 

Such are the facts and the material 
whose preservation we owe chiefly to 
the architects of Hatshepsut’s reign and 
to the providential circumstance by which, 
in the construction of the temple-causeway, 
they covered up and preserved for us such 
interesting evidence of an earlier period. 
These discoveries have added materially 
to our knowledge of the arts and burial 
customs of those centuries which marked 
the dawn of the Theban Empire—the 


epoch of Egypt's greatness among the 
kingdoms of the ancient world. 
AMBROSE LANSING. 


Il. THE WORK OF THE ROBB DE PEYSTER 
TYTUS MEMORIAL FUND AT THEBES 


THE value of the work which is being 
accomplished by that branch of the Mu- 
seum’s Expedition supported by the Tytus 
Memorial Fund must always be cumu- 
lative rather than immediate, and justice 
can scarcely be done to it in a brief compte 
rendu. The subject of our present inves- 
tigations, 
however —the 
tomb of Puy- 
emré ‘—ought 
soon to be be- 
fore the public 
in print and 
color, if the 
war does not 
unduly delay 
its  publica- 
tion. 

Puyemré, 
who held the 
office of Sec- 
ond Pre-het 
of Amon and 
lived in the 
earl y-Eigh- 
teenth Dyn- 
asty, con- 
structed his 
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lower slopes 
of the hill now known as El Khokheh, 
near its northeastern corner and facing 
northward toward the Assasif and Dra’ 
Abu’l Naga (figs. 1 and 30). The modern 
village of Kurneh creeps around this end 
of the hill and thus the site of Puyemré’s 
tomb was covered by some of its outlying 
houses. In 1908-09 the chapel of the 
tomb was opened by the Service des 
Antiquités and the scenes sculptured and 
painted on its walls became available for 
1This tomb is No. 39 in the official number- 
ing, as given in Gardiner and Weigall’s A 
Topographical Catalogue of the Private Tombs 
of Thebes. 
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study and inspection. The great interest 
of these representations led us to the 


decision to make the tomb the subject of 


one of the memoirs provided for under the 
Tytus Memorial Fund and accordingly 
during the season of 1914-15 our work upon 
it was begun.! 

The close of that season saw our under- 
taking apparently near completion, but 


in the last 
W eeks, Ww hile 
clearing the 
open court- 


yard in front 
of the chapel, 
the mouth of 
an enormous 
burial shaft 
showed itself 
deep under- 
ground where 
the space con- 
fined by the 
houses of the 
native squat- 
ters precluded 
excavation. 
One of the dif- 
ficulties of the 
site had been 
the 
of 


presence 
these na- 
tive occupi- 
ers, who had 
recently been 
ejected from 
the tomb it- 
self and then 
pushed by 
successive 
‘“rushes’’ 
down the 
courtyard 
indeed, the 
classical note 
on the explorer’s map “infested 
aborigines” could be applied to the spot 
with feeling. My first task on reaching 
Thebes in October, 1915, was to parley 
with the old Arab householder in an 
attempt to force him back into his last 
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recesses or buy him out altogether. The 
negotiations were protracted, but each 
day as our excavations advanced saw his 
dwelling hanging on a more perilous brink. 
So he accepted a reasonable compensation 
and left. We thus acquired the proper 
entrance to the underground chamber and 
could empty its shaft. In clearing the 
approach, however, we came on a heap of 
painted cof- 
fins of the 
Twenty - first 
Dynasty piled 
up just as an- 
cient thieves 
had left them 
(fig. 32). 
They extend- 
ed under yet 
another na- 
tive holding, 
and our ir- 
regular mode 
of conveyanc- 
ing had to be- 
gin afresh. 


The final re- 
sult is that 
our excava- 
tions have 


now laid bare 
a spacious 
court of al- 
most the ori- 
ginal dimens- 
ions while the 
ruined but 


still impres- 
sive facade of 
the tomb, 


unique at 
Thebes, for its 
elaboration, 
has its proper 
effect again 
(shown during restoration in fig. 31). 
Besides this gain, we have recovered 
from the débris of the court and from 
the burial shafts in it many hundred frag- 
ments of the reliefs, the stelae, and the 
painted ceiling of the tomb, and places 
have been found on the walls for at least 
two hundred of these after long and tedious 
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trials. These fragments, broken away 
thousands of years ago, will not only re- 
appear in their proper connection in the 
publication of the tomb, but are being 
actually replaced on its walls, thanks 
largely to the cordial coéperation of E. J. 
Mackay, who has been constituted a kind 
of unofficial curator of the Theban necro- 
polis, in charge of a fund generously given 
by Robert Mond for the preservation of 
its monuments. 

Since the new fragments only supply, 
after all, a tithe of what has been lost by 
the collapse of the walls, their recovery 


serve their color are rare at Thebes and 
these relics have therefore the greater 
value. 

Architectural restorations find favor 
with few; but those who have found 
themselves in possession of a mass of 
valuable fragments like these will applaud 
our decision regarding them. The vaulted 
shrine and the paneled wall in which its 
door is set have been rebuilt; on one side 
from the very foundations, on the other 
from thespring of the arch (fig. 33). Meaning 
has thus been given to scores of fragments 
and the chamber has also recovered its 





FIG. 34. TOMB OF PUYEMRE. THREE VASES 


can scarcely be said to alter essentially 
the value of the tomb records. Several 
of them, however, in spite of having been 
subjected to the roughest usage, retain to 
a miraculous degree their original coloring, 
and give us a just impression of the bril- 
liance and elaborateness of the original 
decoration. One could see before that the 
work had once possessed great beauty 
of coloring as well as of form; but the sur- 
faces left worn and dirty by the Arab 
occupants of the chamber prevented the 
most experienced visitor from really pic- 
turing the pure bluish background against 
which rich and varied colors stood out 
strongly. Reliefs of this date which pre- 


real architectural value. The upper scene 
on a wall eighteen feet long has been re- 
constituted, as far as the sparse relics 
permitted, and gives at least a close ap- 
proximation to the original picture. Else- 
where gaping wounds in the reliefs have 
been reduced in size, so that they seem 
to be healing gradually by a natural ex- 
tension of skin from the edges. Notable 
reparation has been done where a group of 
brightly painted stones has filled up a gap 
in theethnic types who responded to the sum- 
mons of Puyemré’s tax-gatherers (fig. 35), 
and again where there has been replaced 
a large part of the second obelisk of the 
pair which Puyemré was proud of having 











FIG. 35. TOMB OF PUYEMRE. FOUR FOREIGN CHIEFTAINS 





FIG. 36. TOMB OF PUYEMRE. ABOVE, NECKLACES; BELOW, JEWELERS 
BORING BEADS 
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successfully poised at Karnak, and which 
he would have grieved to miss so long 
from its sister’s side. We do not know 
who earned by its removal the curse which 
stands written opposite it against those 





FIG. 37. SKETCH FOR DECORATIONS 
IN THE TOMB OF PUYEMRE 


who shall injure the tomb and its pictures, 
but we confess to reading with personal 
interest the clause “but he who protects 
its inscriptions and cleanses its statues 
shall become a man of dignity in his city, 
a man of esteem in his country.” 





FIG. 38. SKETCH FROM THE TOMB OF 
PUYEMRE 


Treasure-trove of other sort was not 
likely to be met with in rubbish so often 
shoveled to and fro by thieves of varying 
tastes. Two fragments of little beauty 
are, however, of more than usual interest. 


As one regards the tomb walls of Thebes, 
where subjects selected from the con- 
ventional list are cleverly arranged for 
the limited space and transferred to it, 
one cannot help wondering with what 
equipment the artist came to his task. 
Was it all a matter of memory and train- 
ing or did he bring drawings on papyrus 
or on tablets to the blank wall and were 
these drawn to scale or mere sketches? 
The only reply, so far as | know, has been 
the conspicuous absence of any such mem- 
oranda from our Museum cases. Yet 
the poor booty from this tomb included two 
aids for the artist of such sort as might have 
been predicted. One is a small potsherd on 
which are sketched in ink two tableaux 
from that funeral ritual which generally 
finds a place in tombs of the early-Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, the name of Puyemré 
being suffixed in the proper place (fig. 37). 
The mattocks which rescued this sketch 
from the rubbish shortly afterward un- 
earthed pieces of the sculptured scenes 
which were executed from it and which 
correspond to it exactly. The other 
memorandum consists of one half of a 
clumsy piece of limestone, on the rough 
surface of which has been painted in color 
on a very small scale (about one twelfth) 
the commonest of tomb illustrations, the 
deceased pair sitting before a rich display 
of provisions of all kinds (fig. 38). In this 
case I cannot prove that the scribe used 
this sketch in draughting or coloring a 
design in this tomb. It might conceivably 
be an independent offering to the dead or a 
sketch with which a scribe filled an idle 
hour for his own or for a pupil’s clearer in- 
struction. But it is certain that it was 
with similar aids that the scribe came to 
his work when it called for them. They 
were rarely more precise than this in all 
probability; for scale drawing, though 
practised in Egypt, was little used except 
for conventional figures and geometric 
patterns. 

A dirty little block of wood some three 
inches long, that might easily have been 
cast away as rubbish, proved on close 
examination to be a miniature table and 
one side of it revealed three pretty little 
aquatic scenes in red and black ink. This 
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delicate ornamentation of a tiny object 
dedicated either to the toilet or to the 
child is a fresh proof of the elements of the 
true culture and advanced sentiment which 
are clear possessions of this ancient people. 

To pass from the minute to the colossal, 
the great well in the chamber below that 
of Puyemré, the size and construction of 
which showed that it had been hewn to 
receive a large stone coffin, yielded at a 
depth of forty feet the most disappointing 
answer to our hopes—a huge sarcophagus, 
ponderous, shapeless, undecorated, empty 
(fig. 39). The lid, broken into two parts 
by thieves (as their pleasant custom is) 
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proved a surpassing example of debased 
style in its union of pretentious material 
with poor workmanship. The larger of 
the fragments of the lid must have weighed 
between two and three tons, and it was 
only at the cost of much labor and in- 
genuity that Mr. Burton hauled them to 
the surface. 

Thus these and other less conspicuous 
results of the season 1915-16, by bringing 
us nearer to the heart of Egyptian civili- 
zation at its best and worst, have been 
realizing, we consider, true aims of arch- 
aeology. 

N. pe Garis DAVIEs. 
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